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The New Star in Our Flag 


O N JULY 4, our flag will display a new 
star, that of the newest territory to be offi- 
cially accepted as a member state of the 
United States of America. Soon, another 
territory will join our union, and her star, 
the star of Hawaii, also will shine in our 
galaxy of stars. 

The United States of America! Think what 
it means for our states to be united! Long 
ago when the United States first became a 
nation, it included only thirteen states along 
our eastern borders, stretching from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia. These states were not 
the rich and powerful communities they are 
today. They had little of worldly goods, and 
small, scattered populations. In their wildest 
dreams, they could not possibly have pictured 
our nation as it is today. And the United 
States might never have been a great nation 
had it not been for a few great patriots who 
knew that the old sayings, ‘“United we stand, 
divided we fall!” and “In unity there is 
strength,” are true. These men prayed and 
worked until they persuaded the thirteen 
states to combine their strength against all 
common enemies. To this small group, state 
by state has been added until we now have 
forty-nine strong states, and we shall soon 


add another, making fifty stars in our gloria 
ous flag. 

The Union helps the states to guard themay 
selves not only against outside enemies, but q 
against enemies from within the Union, such 
enemies as poverty, ill-health, and ignorance 
Imagine what our situation would be likel™ 
if one state had good schools and churches 
and educated their boys and girls and taught 


them right from wrong, and her sister statesiamam 


had no schools or churches at all. 
If we were divided on our ideas of educa 
tion, religious training, health, and sanita- 
tion, we would all fall; but united, we stand 
proudly before God and the world. - 
In our own mind and heart, each one off 4 


us is like a miniature nation. The citizens of 


this miniature nation are our thoughts. If 


our thoughts are selfish and greedy anda 


wrong one minute and good the next, we aré 
not a very strong nation; but if we can keep 
our thoughts true and unselfish and kind at 
all times, our little nation can stand proudly 
before God and the world. 
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Summer Road 
By Martha V. Binde 


It’s fun to walk down a summer road! 

Between your feet jumps a frightened toad; 

The dust kicks up like a feathery cloud 

As you walk along; and you laugh aloud 

At the chattering squirrels in the trees 
beside 

The dusty road, as they run and hide. 


You whistle a tune while you stroll along, 

And the whole wide world turns into 
song! 

The soft brown dirt is a friendly thing; 

It makes you want to whistle or sing. 

Oh, the summer road calls, “Come with 
me. 

You never know what you'll hear or see!” 
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_— was once a little fairy, and she 
lived down in a wood. This fairy was so 
pretty and so very, very good that everybody 
loved her. She loved everybody, too, and 
she sometimes had her troubles just the same 
as people do. Her hair was black and shiny, 
and her eyes were warmest brown. She was 
pretty as a picture and as soft as thistledown. 
Her fairy dress and slippers were the dain- 
tiest of things, and on her back she wore a 
pair of tiny silver wings. 

One day while Belle was playing (for, 
you see, Belle was her name, though her 
mother called her darling, and she answered 
just the same), this day while she was play- 
ing, as the afternoon went by, she was swing- 
ing on a daisy when she saw Miss Butterfly. 

Miss Butterfly had just come out of her 
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(A Story in Rhyme) 


Fairy 


big silk cocoon and was busy drying off her 
wings that sunny afternoon. She lifted them 
and fanned them as they dried out, one by 
one, till they shone like gold and satin, black 
and yellow in the sun. 

Now Belle had never seen a lovely but- 
terfly before. She watched until its wings 
were dry and thought, “I must know more 
about where this creature comes from and 
where it got its wings and where it’s going 
now.” And so she asked it all these things. 

“Where are you from, Miss Butterfly?” 

The butterfly replied, “Well, caterpillars 
spin cocoons inside of which they hide. I 
was a caterpillar, and I spun such a co- 
coon; and there I slept all winter long till 
just this afternoon.” 

“You mean,” asked Belle, “you went to 
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sleep and slept the winter through and 
turned into a butterfly as beautiful as you?” 

“That's right,” replied the butterfly, “‘and 
now I plan to go across the fields and 
meadows where the sweet wild flowers 
grow.” With that, she spread her lovely 
wings and fluttered out of sight. 

But Belle could not forget her as she lay 
in bed that night. She thought about those 
lovely wings, all yellow, marked with black, 
and compared them with the silver ones on 
her own tiny back. 

“Oh, how I wish,” she murmured, “that 
I had a pair of wings that shone like gold 
and satin. I’m so tired of these old things.” 
She shrugged her fairy shoulders, and her 
wings moved to and fro, “Just plain old 
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Poor little Belle just sat down 
by a buttercup and cried. 


silver—who wants wings like these, I'd like 
to know.” 

At last, the thoughts about her wings 
made her so discontent she crept out of her 
fairy bed, and down the stairs she went. 
She flew off, fast as anything that you have 
ever seen, and landed at the palace of the 
little fairy queen. 

She rapped the jeweled knocker, and a 
fairy waiting maid came and let her in and 
took her to a parlor where she stayed and 
waited till a lady came, all dressed in lacy 
green. She slipped down from her velvet 
stool and curtsied to the queen. 


“What brings you here?” the queen asked 
Belle. ““What do you want of me?” 


Said Belle, “I have a pair of wings, as 
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you can plainly see; but since I saw Miss 
Butterfly’s new wings this afternoon—the 
ones she grew last winter while she slept in 
her cocoon—I want a pair of gold wings 
with black trimmings, if you please. Bright- 
colored wings are prettier than silver ones 
like these.” 

“You want wings just like Miss Butter- 
fly’s—all yellow, trimmed with black? All 
right, then,” said the fairy queen. “If you 
just turn your back, I'll wave my magic 
wand, and yours will go without a trace, 
and you will have the colored ones you long 
for in their place.” 

Belle turned her back; the wand was 
waved. Her silver wings were gone. An- 
other wave, and in their place the black-and- 
gold ones shone. “Oh, thank you, Queen,” 
Belle cried with glee. 

“You're welcome,” said the queen. “I’m 
sure you will agree they have a lovely silky 
sheen and lovely markings also; but if you 
should ever think you’d like your silver 
ones again, just run down to the brink of 
Crystal Pool and say these words: ‘I wish, 
I wish I may give back these wings and have 
again my silver ones today.’ 

“No, never!’ Belle cried happily. “Ill 
never tire of these. With these strong wings, 
I now can fly far up above the trees. I'll go 
and see the meadows, like the butterfly has 
done.” And joyfully she ran back home to 
wait for Mr. Sun, 

The sun soon rose, and out again she 
stole, without a sound; but when she tried 
to fly, she found she couldn’t leave the 
ground. She found she could not fly at all, 
no matter how she tried. Poor little Belle 
just sat down by a buttercup and cried. 

That’s how her mother found her when 
she came downstairs that day. “Why are 
you sitting there?” she asked. “Why don’t 
you run and play?” Just then she noticed 
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A smile is like a boomerang— 
That’s very plain to see; 

For when I smile at folks, I find 
The smile comes back to me! 


A smile is like a comeback ball 
Tied to a rubber string; 

For when I smile, the smiles bounce back 
As quick as anything! 


Then, too, I like to think a smile 
Is like a sunbeam gay 

That lights the darkest corner up 
And chases gloom away! 


Belle’s new wings and cried, “Good gracious 

me! Those colored wings you're wearing 

look as funny as can be. How did you get 

them, darling? Where is your silver pair?” 

Then Belle told all the story, starting with 
(Please turn to page 40) 
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BY JULIA COLLIER 


Bur and Dad were waiting in the pickup 
truck when Danny came out. Mom was on 
the porch. 

“Here’s the grocery list, Danny,” she 
said. “The chocolate is for your birthday 
cake.” 

Bill laughed. “You'll spoil the sprout, 
Mom. When I was ten, I got a five-cent Yo- 
yo. Remember ?” 

Danny frowned, and stuffed the list in his 
pocket. He squeezed into the seat with Bill 
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and Dad. Bill stepped on the starter. Danny 
leaned back in the seat. As they rattled along 
toward Baker’s trading post, he stared across 
the prairie, watching the black clouds’ bank- 
ing on the horizon. 

Ever since the family had moved west, 
Danny had prayed for a horse—a black 
one like Rocket, Bill’s horse. At night he 
dreamed about galloping over the prairie 
on his black mustang. Suddenly, he would 
feel himself rising into space—past the 
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stars, toward the moon. His horse would see 
the moon, too, and zoom toward it, fire 
streaming from her flaring nostrils. 

He was thinking about this wonderful 
dream when the truck stopped at the trading 
post. 

“You tell us what to buy, Danny,” Dad 
said when they were inside the store. “It’s 
your picnic.” 

The happy wrinkles came around Dad’s 
eyes. Danny wanted to feel proud and 
pleased. But he could not. Before he thought 
what he was doing, he was telling Dad and 
Bill about the horse he wanted. 

Bill shook his head. “I guess I was easy 
to please—I was proud of my Yo-yo.” 

They heard the rumble of thunder and 
saw people hurrying into the store out of 
the sudden rain. “You'd better load the 
feed, and I'll get the groceries, Bill,’ Dad 
said. ““We mustn’t lose any time. You know 
how muddy that canyon road gets.” 

When they turned into the rutted canyon 
road, Bill shifted into low gear. Sometimes 
the truck skidded close to the canyon rim. 
Once Danny thought he heard a whinny, 
coming from down in the canyon. He 
strained his ears, but all he could hear was 
his heart pounding in his chest. 

At home, Bill jumped out. “Sprout, you 
help Dad with the groceries. I’ll unload the 
feed.” 

Danny climbed down and went slowly to 
the rear of the truck. “I was proud of my 
Yo-yo,” Bill had said. Danny tucked his 
chin low in his collar and took one bag of 
groceries in his arms. Dad walked ahead. 
Danny followed, feeling strangely alone. 
At the big elm Dad stopped. 


“Danny,” he said softly, “I want you to 
have a horse, but money is scarce now. Do 
you think you could wait another year?” 


Danny looked across the prairie. He felt 
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the cold sting of the rain in his face. His 
lips opened, but no words came. Dad turned, 
and they walked to the house. 

At supper Mom’s hot stew was like cot- 
ton in Danny’s mouth. When he could not 
swallow another bite, he went into the liv- 
ing room alone, feeling nothing but a great 
empty ache inside. Later, he went with Dad 
to feed the stock. Dad said, “Bill said you 
should feed Rocket. I'll take care of the 
others.” 

Danny climbed into the loft to pitch 
down hay. When he was dumping grain 
into the feedbox, Rocket looked at him with 
friendly eyes. 

“He knows me,” Danny thought. “If I 
feed him, maybe he will like me, and I can 
ride him someday.” He touched Rocket's 
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By Lillie M. Jordan 


A woodpecker tapped on the bark of a 
tree 

“Rap-a-tap,” he said. ““Tap-a-tap,” said he. 

His coat, it was black, and his cap, it was 
red. 

“Tap-a-tap,” said he. “Rap-a-tap,” he said. 


“Til rap and I'll tap, for I just have a 
hunch 

That under this bark I shall find a good 
lunch 

To feed all my little woodpeckers and me. 

I'll tap till I find it—tap, tap,” said he. 


soft nose, closed the stall door, and went 
outside to where Dad was waiting. 

“I don’t want a horse now, Dad,” Danny 
said quickly. 

In the dim light he saw his father’s eyes 
brighten. ‘““We want you to be happy, Son,” 
Dad said. 

“The picnic will be O.K., Dad.” 

That was all Danny could say. His throat 
swelled with a hot ache. He stumbled beside 
Dad, blinking hard; but the guilty, lonely, 
miserable feeling was gone. 

That night Danny lay with his face to- 
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ward the window, trying not to think about 
a horse. Bill was already asleep. Suddenly, 
Danny sat up in bed. This time he was sure, 
He had heard that same weak whinny again, 
A horse was mired in the canyon. 

Danny knew what he must do. He eased 
out of bed and fumbled for his clothes. 


When he was pulling on his rubber boots, § 


Bill awakened. ‘““What’s up, Sprout?” he 
whispered. 

Danny told him about the whinny, and 
Bill got up. They put on their slickers, took 
their flashlights, and went out on the back 
porch. “We'll need a halter and a rope,” Bill 
said. 

They stopped at the barn to get a rope, 
and then crossed the strip of prairie to the 
rim of the canyon. There they stopped, lis 
tening. It came again—a weak, faint whinny 
from down in the canyon. They looked 
quickly at each other. Had a rider slipped 
in the mud and gone over the rim? 

“You want to go down, Sprout?” Bill 
whispered. 

“Sure,” Danny said through chattering 
teeth. 

At the bottom of the canyon they stopped, 
playing their flashlights and __ listening. 
Danny heard a splash and turned his light 
on a shallow pit. He caught his breath. 
“Oh!” he whispered. 

In all his life Danny had never known 
such a moment! 

A little black colt was braced against the 
wall of the pit. Her strength was almost 
gone. Her legs were spread wide. But her 
dark eyes glowed, and she looked straight 
at Danny. 

“A wild colt,” Bill whispered. “I  sup- 
pose she fell into the pit and the herd left 
her.” 

The colt tossed her head and gave 4 
(Please turn to page 37) 
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BY BONITA FOUSTE 


«Bill 
ering climbed to the top of another ridge where 
they had a clear view of most of the valley. 

pped, “It looks larger than it did a few minutes 

ning, ago,” said Jimmy. 

light The Dawson twins, Jimmy and Johnny, “And the wind’s coming up,” Johnny said. 

eath. went on an overnight camping trip in the “It'll probably get stronger, too,” an- 
mountains. On the way they stopped  swered Jimmy. “It’s amazing the way Mr. 

nown to talk with Mr. Olsen and his son Eric, QJsen always seems to know when the wind 
who was their good friend. Mr, Olsen jg going to blow.” 

t the warned the boys to keep a sharp lookout After a few minutes Jimmy said, “That's 

most for fires because there was going to be 2 no campfire or trash fire either! That's an 

t her wind before too long. honest-to-goodness brush fire, and it’s out 

aight Eric could not go camping with them, so _ of control, too!” He stood up, appalled at 
Jimmy and Johnny made camp beside a the thought that now crossed his mind for 

sup- spring and climbed a cliff to a small cave. _ the first time. 

| left When they found only a broken arrowhead, “Johnny, we're dopes!” he exclaimed. 
they came out and climbed higher. To the “We've been sitting here gawking when 

_ east Jimmy saw a thin column of smoke ris- _all the time that fire’s out of control, with 


ing from the next range of hills. They 
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it jumps the valley, we're right in its path. 
Let’s get out of here!” 

The boys ran back to their camp as fast 
as they could and started for home. 

Jimmy heard a faint crackle that he 
thought could be greasewood burning. “I 
hear it!” he shouted. “It’s jumped the val- 
ley already.” 

At the top of the second peak, Jimmy 
reined in and swept the terrain with a keen, 
appraising glance. He could hear the roar 
of the flames as they gained in volume and 
the ominous undertone of dry brush snap- 
ping in protest as the flames consumed it. 

Johnny had ridden on. Jimmy yelled, 
“Let's go straight down and follow that big 
creek into Mr. Johnson’s vineyard. It’s a 
lot closer.” 

“What's that?” Johnny called. “Some- 
body’s yelling for help.” 

“It's probably that old prospector who 
lives up here somewhere—you know, Father 
Time,” Jimmy said. 

“What’ll we do?” asked Johnny. 

“Get down there, and quick!” Jimmy an- 
swered. 

To the left of the trail, half-crushed be- 
neath a giant boulder that had sheltered it 
for years and then finally crashed down, 
was the little wooden shack of the man the 
hill people called Old Father Time. Near 
the shack was the old man himself, his right 
leg pinned beneath a slab of granite. 


SHADOW of doubt and fear crossed the 
old man’s face when he saw the size of his 
rescuers. The smoke was already swirling 
down into the ravine, with the flames leap- 
ing at its heels. 

Jimmy leaped from his horse and grabbed 
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the heavy crowbar that was lying near the 
shack. Johnny grasped the old man under 
the arms and pulled while Jimmy, panting 


and sweating from his efforts, pried the z 
heavy rock up. They had him free in sec- ble 
onds, and they half-dragged, half-carried ' 
him to Starlight. The old man was weak wi 
from hunger, exposure, and pain, but he bo’ 
managed to push himself into the saddle toc 
with the boys’ help. Then the boys quickly TI 
mounted Dancer; and started down the ra- in 
vine, leading Starlight behind them. They th 
reached the vineyard just as the flames swept 
around the foot of the ridge and leaped ste 
across the narrow neck of the valley. ol 
Near the road, the ranchers had cleared 
a large circle to shelter the families who 
had come down from the foothill ranches 


to escape the approaching flames. They had 
plowed a wide circular swath and fired the 
dry grass inside it and gathered the people 
and livestock in while the ground was still 
hot underfoot. 


The boys hesitated on the edge of the 
circle, their eyes searching for their parents. 
Several women stood at a table, making 
huge pots of coffee on a camp stove that 
had been hastily set up. Men straggled in to 
gulp a cup of the steaming coffee and then 
depart with shovels and axes to do what 
more they could to save their threatened 
homes and livestock. A fire truck raced up 
the road in the direction of the nearest 
ranch. Another came tearing in with the 
Rordens, who had no car. The children and 
their mother were deposited in the protect: 
ing circle. With volunteer firemen clinging 
to its sides, the truck raced off again. 


Mrs. Dawson looked up from the camp 
stove and saw the boys. With a cry she ran 
to them, hugging them close as they slid to 
the ground. 


“T’ve been so worried,” she sobbed. “T'll 
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never let you go camping alone again.” 


Other women helped the white-bearded 
prospector down from his uncomfortable 
seat in the saddle and laid him gently on a 
blanket. 

“Now, now, ma’am,” he began, gasping 
with pain between each word, “these here 
boys of your’n saved my life and their own, 
too, I reckon. No need to fret about them. 
They're right smart boys. Kept real cool 
in a pinch, they did, and that’s a right good 
thing to do.” 

Dad rode up then, mounted on a big roan 
stallion. He leaped down and listened to the 
old man’s explanation. 


“I’m proud of you,” he said simply, plac- 
ing an arm across each weary boy’s shoul- 
ders. “Now, take care of the horses and get 
some rest.” 

He rode off again, and other men came 
with a car to take the old prospector to the 
hospital. He waved them away, motioning 
the boys closer. 

“Something I'd like you boys to have,” 
he explained, pulling two gold nuggets from 
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one tattered pocket. “Found these years ago 
up in them hills. Never found any since, 
though I've been lookin’ a long time. Guess 
I may not get up that way again. You boys 
and your friends fix up my cabin if you 
want. That’s a nice place for camping, and 
there’s water, too, for you and the horses.” 

Johnny smiled weakly at Eric, who stood 
listening. “A cabin is just what we need,” 
he said. 

Jimmy's tired eyes went from the nugget 


“Now what did he mean by that?” Jimmy 
wondered as the car sped pos the od 


in his hand to the old man’s drawn face. 

“We don’t want to take your gold,” he 
objected. “We didn’t do anything anyone 
else wouldn’t have done.” 

“But you were the ones who did do it,” 
answered the old man. 

His faded blue eyes lifted to the once- 
green hills, now blackened from the spent 
fury of a raging brush fire. 

“If everyone knew as much as you two 
about lookin’ after themselves in the wilds,” 
he continued, “things like this wouldn’t hap- 
pen. For twenty years nature’s been strug- 
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When Jesus Was a Boy 
By Leola Littrel 


When Jesus was a little boy 
About my size, 

I wonder if He liked to play 
Beneath the summer skies. 


I wonder if His mother made 
Pockets in His clothes, 

And if He liked to feel soft mud 
Squash between His toes. 


I wonder if He had a dog, 
If He ever slammed a door; 
I wonder if He ever tracked 
Dirt across the floor. 


When Jesus got too tired because 
He played or walked too far, 
Did He like cool, sweet milk to 

drink 
And cookies from a jar? 


I love the Holy Bible, but 
Sometimes I wish it told 

The things that Jesus liked to do 
When He was six years old. 


glin’ to repair the damage of the last fire, 
and all her efforts have been wasted because 
someone was careless with matches.” 

His bony hand reached out to grasp 
Jimmy’s strong brown one. 

“You boys keep the gold,” he said. “I 
don’t need it any more, and I want you to 
have it. Just take care of my hills.” 

‘“‘Now what did he mean by that?” Jimmy 
wondered as the car sped down the road 
and disappeared around the bend in a cloud 
of dust and smoke. 
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It was late that night before the families 
were able to return to their homes. Jimmy 
and Johnny rose early the next morning and 
watched the sun come up over hills that 
were black and barren. 

“Do you boys feel like doing any work 
today?” Dad inquired over his morning 
coffee. 

“Sure, Dad,” replied Jimmy. “Just tell us 
what you want us to do.” 

“With the brush burned off the hills, even 
light rains may cause floods,” Dad ex- 
plained. “Not only will our good topsoil 
be washed away, but the loss of the rain 
water means a lowered water table. We 
need to get that water to soak into the 
ground so it can be pumped for irrigation 
next year. We want to prevent flooding if 
we can.” 

“But how?” asked Jimmy. “We've al- 
ready built dams across all the creeks.” 

“Yes, but only below the brush line,” Dad 
reminded him. “It would be a good idea to 
build a few more higher up, where the 
slope is steep.” 

“All right, Dad,” said Jimmy. 

“Is there anything else we can do?” asked 
Johnny. 

“I'd suggest seeding the slopes with quick- 
growing vines and grasses as soon as the 
ground is cool enough,” Dad replied. “If 
we seed only for plants whose water require- 
ments are small, the morning fogs may be 
enough to establish them. They won't pre- 
vent runoff entirely, but they will help.” 

During the remainder of the summer, the 
boys worked hard, dragging heavy rocks to 
the creek beds and building dams. They 
rode back and forth across the slopes, sow- 
ing their seeds over all the barren ground. 
When that task was finished, they bought 
shrubs from the nursery in town and planted 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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BY AYLESA FORSEE 


Pina and Silas were not daunted by their 
imprisonment in Philippi. As soon as they 
were freed, they went to other cities in 
Macedonia to tell about Jesus. Later, they 
traveled in Greece. Everywhere they visited, 
a number of persons turned away from the 
worship of gods and goddesses to the wor- 
ship of the one true God. 

After a time, Paul decided to return to 
Jerusalem. From there, he went to Antioch 
and then on to Ephesus, where for two years 
he taught, started a church, and worked 
many miracles. But although Paul won many 
friends, the idol worshipers disliked him. So 
did the silversmiths. They knew that if peo- 
ple became Christians, they would no longer 
buy silver images of the gods to use as idols. 
When the silversmiths rioted, Paul sailed 
for another visit to Macedonia and Greece. 

After many months spent in Greece and 
elsewhere, Paul went back to Jerusalem. 
There, enemies of Christianity persuaded the 
Roman rulers to put Paul in prison. Jewish 
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leaders, not satisfied with this punishment, 
plotted to kill Paul. When Paul’s young 
nephew heard of the plan, he told the chief 
captain of the centurions. Because the cap- 
tain knew that Paul was a Roman citizen 
and that the charges against him were lies, 
he sent him to Caesarea to escape mob ac- 
tion. 

In Caesarea Paul was turned over to the 
Roman governor, Felix. As soon as the 
high priest in Jerusalem found out where 
Paul was, he and other officials hurried to 
Caesarea to make accusations. 

After hearing their complaints, Felix sent 
them away, saying he would decide later 
what to do with Paul. Actually, Felix knew 
it was wrong to keep Paul a prisoner, but 
he wanted to please the Jews. For two years 
he held Paul, but he allowed him many 
privileges. 
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Day after day passed, and still the wind blew, the 
rain poured down, and skies remained black. 


Then the Roman emperor sent for Felix, 
and Festus took his place as governor. To 
him, the Jews again presented their argu- 
ments. Festus believed Paul when he said, 
“Neither against the law of the Jews, nor 
against the temple, nor against Caesar, have 
I sinned at all.” 


But Festus, too, was afraid to stand 
against the Jews, so he asked Paul if he 
would be willing to go to Jerusalem for a 


trial. Paul knew that the trial would not be 


very fair. As a Roman citizen, he had the 
right to ask for a hearing in Rome, so he 
said, “I appeal unto Caesar.” 

Festus could not refuse the request, but 
before he could send Paul to Italy, im- 
portant visitors came to Caesarea. They 
were King Agrippa, ruler of the country 
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east of the Jordan River, and his sister 
Bernice. After Festus told the king about 
Paul, King Agrippa asked to see him. 

In the judgment hall of the governor's 
palace, Paul faced King Agrippa, Festus, 
and the bejeweled Bernice. Paul was not 
awed by the pomp or by the rows of 
helmeted soldiers standing along the walls. 
His loyalty and obedience were to One great- 
er than King Agrippa. 

“You have permission to speak for your- 
self,” King Agrippa told him. 

Then, in stirring words, Paul told of his 
youth as a Jewish boy, his vision on the 
road to Damascus, of Jesus and His work 
and resurrection. 

At one point Festus called out, “Paul, you 
are mad!” 
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Calmly, Paul answered, “I am not mad; 
I am speaking the solemn truth.” 

As Paul continued, King Agrippa was 
deeply touched, but he was a proud man 
and could not make up his mind to serve a 
cause greater than himself. Finally, he and 
others rose to go. 

Later, Paul heard that the king had said 
of him, “This man has done nothing to 
deserve death or imprisonment. He could 
have been set free if he had not appealed to 
Caesar.” 

A short time later, Paul was put on 
board a ship along with other prisoners. In 
charge of the prisoners bound for Rome 
was a centurion named Julius, whose ad- 
miration Paul soon won. Also on ship- 
board were Paul’s friends—Luke, the doc- 
tor, and Aristarchus, who had been with 
Paul on a missionary journey. 

At Myra, Julius put the prisoners on 
board a second ship, which was to go all 
the way to Italy. But the winds were against 
them, and it took a number of days to get as 
far as the island of Crete. There, passengers 
and crew rested a few days. 

Paul warned Julius that danger lay ahead 
and that it might be better to spend the 
winter in the harbor of Fair Havens than 
to sail on. But Julius, the captain, and many 
passengers were eager to put out to sea. 

Soon, a violent storm struck. Sailors 
tushed around, lashing down loose objects. 
Strong winds wrenched the mast. Planks 
groaned as the ship was battered by gigantic 
waves. Terrified passengers wondered how 
long the boat would hold together. 

Paul knew that God watches over us 
even in the midst of a hurricane. While 
others gave way to hopelessness, he prayed 
and praised God. 


Day after day passed, and still the wind 
blew, the rain poured down, and the skies 
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remained black. The ship could not go for- 
ward, but neither could it turn back. 

When it seemed that the vessel could 
never be saved, an angel came to Paul, say- 
ing, “Do not be afraid, Paul; you must 
stand before Caesar; and lo, God has grant- 
ed you all those who sail with you.” 

To comfort the sailors, Paul repeated the 
message, adding, “So, be of good cheer, men, 
for I believe God, that it will be exactly as 
I have been told.” 

One night at the end of their second 
week adrift, the shallowness of the water 
raised the hope that the ship was nearing 
land. But was it a rocky coast or a sandy 
beach? Paul urged the sailors, weakened by 
anxiety, toil, and lack of food, to eat so 
they would have strength to help get the 
boat to shore. Taking bread, he broke it and 
gave thanks. Encouraged by his example, 
the sailors did likewise. 

Next morning a sandy beach was visible. 
But when the sailors tried to steer for it, the 
boat struck a hidden rock and ran aground. 
The stern was broken up by the surf. Panic 
swept through those on board. 

Soldiers came to Julius, asking his permis- 
sion to kill the prisoners they guarded. Oth- 
erwise, they argued, their captives would 
swim to shore and escape. If they did, the 
soldiers would be put to death when they 
reached Rome. But Julius wanted to spare 
Paul, and he did not grant the request. In- 
stead, he commanded all who could swim 
to strike off for shore. The rest got there 
on planks. 

Kindly natives greeted Paul and the 
others, who were wet and chilled to the 
bone. They told them that the island on 
which they were stranded was Melita (now 
Malta). While they were building a fire, a 
poisonous snake slithered out of the fire and 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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| HE SOUNDS that woke Red Sloan were 
drifting up from the kitchen where his 
family was getting ready for the picnic. Red 
yawned, stretched, and rolled to the edge 
of the bed. He was miserably sleepy, for 
he had broken a family rule by staying 
awake most of the night. He had been read- 
ing his new book about the American Revo- 
lution hours after he was supposed to have 
turned out his light. Groggily, he rose and 
began dressing. The way he felt, he could 
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By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1959 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


not pitch a good game for the Spartans to- 
day when they played their usual Fourth 
of July game, and his team was counting 
on him. 

He stumbled down the stairs and stalked 
into the kitchen, his red hair bristling, his 
eyes burning, and his T-shirt sagging on 
one shoulder. He did not look like a boy 
who was going to a picnic. He looked like 
what he was—a boy who was trying to be- 
lieve that he had a right to do what he 
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wanted to do, no matter what the rules were 
or what the results of breaking them might 
be. 

He stopped in the doorway, scowling. His 
mother was at the table, packing the picnic 
basket. His father sat on the porch, reading 
the newspaper. Near him, Red’s small sister, 
Anne, played with the cat. 

His cousin, Coralee, was washing the 
breakfast dishes. She said with a laugh, 
“You're the sleepyhead, Red! On the Fourth, 
too—with a picnic coming up!” 

“Any breakfast?’ Red’s voice cracked 
with sleepiness. 

“Of course,” said Coralee. “We put yours 
back to keep warm and let you sleep so you 
could pitch a good game today.” 

He went to the stove and began sniffing 
at kettles. 

“Is this all?” he complained. 

His mother gave him an amused glance. 
“It's what you like best. Your orange juice 
is on the table. The rest of us are almost 
ready to go.” 

“Don’t wait for me,” Red growled. “I’m 
not going.” 

“Not going?’ Coralee echoed. 

He nodded. He, too, was surprised at his 
decision. He always had fun at picnics. He 
was a good athlete and won more than his 
share of the prizes. His mother’s lunch 
baskets were gold mines of delicious food. 
To him, the fireworks in the evening made 
Christmas look tame—well, almost tame. 
Anyway, it seemed so in July. 

With dragging feet, he went into the 
dining room, wondering why he had said he 
would not go. Anyway, feeling as he did, he 
could not have any fun. 

He picked up his glass and returned to 
the kitchen. Lounging against the door jamb, 
he sipped the rich, cool juice. Coralee and 
his mother flashed puzzled glances at him. 
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His father’s face was hidden by his news- 
paper, but Red suspected that he might be 
listening instead of reading. 

Coralee said, “You can’t miss the picnic, 
Red! Everyone’s going, and our team needs 
you.” 

“That's just it!” he said crossly; for, added 
to his sleepiness was the growing belief that 
he was being imposed upon. ‘Because every- 
one else does something is no sign I have 
to. And the Spartans don’t own me. I’ve got 
a mind of my own—and rights, too.” 

His mother left her work and came to 
him. She put her hands on his shoulders and 
searched his face anxiously. “What's the 
trouble, Son?” she asked. ‘““You don’t act 
like yourself. No cheery good morning! No 
offers to help!’ She touched his forehead 
with cool, light fingers. “No fever. I guess 
you're all right, just still half-asleep.” 

She returned to the picnic basket and the 
mounds of food yet to be packed—salad, 
cake, fruit, cookies, and other good things. 

Red’s mouth watered, but he said, “I’ve 
been reading about Patrick Henry. He said, 
‘Give me liberty or give me death!’ That’s 
how I feel, and I’m going to do as J please. 
Right now, I please to finish my breakfast 
and crawl back into bed.” 

Coralee giggled, and Red flushed with 
anger. He was more determined than ever; 
no one had a right to make rules for him 
but himself. Later, after he got more sleep, 
he might hike to the picnic and pitch for the 
Spartans—but only if he felt like it. 

Coralee could not keep still. “I’ve been 
reading, too,” she teased, ‘‘about the French 
Revolution. Just before Madame Roland 
went to the guillotine, she said, ‘O Liberty! 
What crimes are committed in thy name!’ ” 

“Meaning I’m committing a crime—get- 
ting a good sleep instead of whooping 
around the park?’’ Red demanded hotly. 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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| en and Mary waved good-by to their 
little friends as Mother drove away with 
them. This was to be their very first swim- 
ming lesson at the lake. 

“Won't it be fun, Johnny?” asked Mary. 
“I can hardly wait. I think it will be easy 
to learn to swim!” 

“Yes,” answered Johnny. “I’m going to 
kick my feet real fast and hard so the water 
will hold me up!” 

They looked out the car window as Mother 
drove along. As they turned a curve in the 
road, a little animal scampered across the 
highway. 

“See the chipmunk, Johnny!” yelled Mary 
to her little brother. Johnny sat up tall to 
catch a glimpse of a furry little creature 
running up a tree. 

“Did God make chipmunks, Mother?” 
asked Johnny. 
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Learning to Swim 


By Emily Gail Hunter 


“Yes, dear,” Mother replied. “He made 
all the animals.” 


“Does He take care of them, too?” asked 
Mary. 

“Yes, Mary,” Mother replied. “He teach- 
es the birds to fly and the fish to swim and 
the chipmunks to gather nuts. They don't 
have to learn how to do these things. They 
just know how. God has made them that 
way.” 

The car was slowing down now. Through 
the trees, Johnny caught a glimpse of blue 
rippling water. “Here we are, Mary!” he 
shouted. 

“Let's have our swimming lesson first 
thing, Mother!” cried Mary as she scrambled 
out of the car. They hurried into their swim- 
ming suits and ran down to the edge of the 
lake with Mother. Mary stuck her foot in the 
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water. Johnny did, too. It felt cool. 

“Watch me swim!” shouted Mary as 
Mother held her up. She kicked her feet and 
threw her arms about wildly. But when 
Mother let go for a second, down she went. 
She was glad when Mother pulled her up 
again quickly. Johnny had the same trouble, 
and he did not like it when the water got in 
his eyes. 

“Let’s just splash and have fun now. Shall 
we, Mary?” asked Johnny. 

“Yes, let’s play water tag for a while. 
Then we'll try to swim again—after we've 
rested,” Mary answered. 

When it was time to go home, Mary and 
Johnny ran up the path together toward the 
car. They had had a wonderful time, even 
if learning to swim had been harder than 
they had thought it would be. 

Suddenly, Mary stopped. “Look, Johnny,” 
she said as she pointed through the bushes 
by the edge of the water. “Look at that 
mother duck and her little babies!” 


Johnny peered through the green leaves. 
“They're so tiny!” he said. “And they've al- 
ready learned how to swim! How did they 
do it?” 

“I guess they're smarter than we are!” 
Mary laughed. Then she remembered what 
Mother had told them in the car. She turned 
to Johnny. “Oh, I forgot!” she said. ‘God 
teaches the little ducks to swim. He made 
them that way! That’s one of the ways He 
takes care of them!” 

Johnny was silent a moment. Then he 
said, “And if we keep on trying, He'll teach 
us to swim.” 

That night when Mary and Johnny knelt 
by their beds, they thanked God for the 
pleasant afternoon. They thanked Him for 
the furry chipmunks, and they thanked Him 
for taking care of the tiny baby ducks by 
teaching them how to swim! 

“Now, let’s thank God for helping us to 
learn to swim,” Mary said. 

So they did! 


A Good Boy 


Words and Music by Betty Reinau 


(girl) 
I am a boy; That’show I like to be.  Be- 


good boy, Ev - ‘ry - one 


loves me. 
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God's law of love rules my world, 8} 
a problem comes up in my home, g 
my school, or among my friends, 
quickly bless all persons; and the prob 
lem is solved. 


Thank You, God, for my freedom. ® | 
am free from hate because God's love 
fills my heart. I am free from pain be- 
cause God's life in me keeps me well. 


I do cheerfully whatever I am give 
to do. ® | know that every task is pa 
of God's plan for my life,‘so I do it wel 


God’s renewing, restoring life fills my — 


ak 
to do whatever I need to do. / do et 
myself, and I say it for others when rush a — ga that I have time 
they seem to need it. to work and to play. 


The clear, unclouded mind of Christ 
thinks through me. ® | do not become 
upset or worried when a problem 
comes to me. | turn to God, and He 
helps me know the right thing ta do. 


I am safe and secure in God's car 
and keeping. ® | turn to Him when 
ever I need help, and He never fais 
me. 


I have nothing to fear, for God is with Wherever I go, God goes with m 
Wherever I am, whatever I do, I re 
me. ® | know God loves me and pro- 


val lk member to take time to pray. Then,! 


feel that God is close to me. 


ter what mistakes I made yesterday, | go. ® When I am with strangers, | 


begin today refreshed and free, ready 


Today is a new beginning. ® No mat- I find friendship and love wherever | 
make a special effort to be friendly and 


to serve God the best way I can. kind. 


their best, and I try to be loving and Him. = I know that those I love ae 
helpful at all times. always safe in His care. 


I keep my mind open to new ideas. 
and I bless those through whom new 
ideas come to me. ® [ am willing tc 
try whatever new and good thing 
God has for me today. 


I pray that every thought I think and 
every word I speak will show my love 
for everyone. ® | speak clearly so that 
others may understand me. 


I love my playmates as myself. | 
know that my playmates are doing )) God is my strength and my joy. I trust 
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Let there be peace in the world, and 


Wherever I am, God is always there. 


let it begin with love in my heart. He is always with me and with those 
I will do my part to bring peace by I love, so I am never afraid or lonely 
being kind and loving. or sad. 


I make good use of the abilities God 
has given me. ® | learn all I can about 
myself and the world around me so 
that I can make the best use of my 
abilities. 


I keep my mind filled with thoughts 
about pure, clean, lovely things. 
These thoughts bring me friends who 
are thinking the same kind of thoughts. 


Thank You, Father, for helping me to 
choose what is best. ® Every problem 
has an answer, and God always 
guides me to the right answer when I 
trust Him. 


I am always happy when something 
new or different comes to me. ® God 
is in all things, and I am willing to 
make changes if God wants me to. 


With God's help I can do anything and 
be anything I want to do and be. 
Nothing can hold me back from my 
good, for God is always with me. 


Thank You, Father, for sending us the 
weather that the earth needs. ® All 
weather is good because it is part of 
Your good plan for us. 


I am a gay, light-hearted, loving child 
of God. ® My life comes from God, so 
my life is happy and free. 


I look for and I see beauty all around 


me. ® | find God in everything in His 
beautiful, wonderful world. 


God is taking care of me and all those 
I love. ® There is no lack of any good 
thing in our lives; we have plenty and 
to spare. 


is health and I am God's child, I know 


that health is natural and normal for 
me. 


“God is my health, I can’t be sick.” 
No injury or illness can harm the real 
part of me, which is God's Spirit in 
me. His Spirit is always whole and 
well. 


plan for me is always good, and He 
helps me to understand and to do 
what is right. I follow Him. 


God is life. " Since God is life and life | 


I let God's Spirit, the Christ within me. 


I share whatever I have wisely and 
direct, guide, and inspire me. ® When © Wien 1 con cubed to 


someone else, I am thankful that I have 
enough to share. 


I do this, I am led in safety, blessed 
with harmony, and guided to my 
highest good. 


Now It's July 


BY BEVERLY BICKEL (9 years) 
Louisville, Ky. 


Now it is beautiful July; 

Now the months really do fly! 

It seems like it was just yesterday 

That it was snowing while we were at play. 


But now, blossoms are out on the trees, 
And we hear the humming of the little bees. 
Yes, now warm July is here to stay, - 

And the wintry weather has gone away. 


Time to Sing 


BY RICHARD LYNN (7 years) 
Saxton, Pa. 


It’s raining; it’s pouring; 
But I go along 

A-splishing, a-splashing, 
And singing my song! 


Fire Crackers 


BY JAMES OLIVER SWANEY, JR. (8 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I wonder about the fwe crackers, banging 
as they do. 

Sometimes they make me jump like a kanga- 
roo! 

Most little girls don’t like the noise, 
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But where they are banging, you're sure to 
find the boys. 

So here’s to the Fourth of July, with all its 
noise, 

Fire crackers, celebrations for girls and boys. 


| Like to Cook 


BY PAM CARR (11 years) 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


I really like to make a cake 

Or mix some cookies, and let them bake. 
A jello salad is fun to make; 

And eating isn’t hard to take! 


High In a Calico Tree 


BY MICHELE TESZYS (9 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


High in a calico tree 
Lives a calico bird and a calico bee; 

There’s a calico dog and a calico cat 
Living there in a calico flat. 


Very soon it will be spring; 

The calico bird will be on the wing. 
Then you'll see the calico bee, 
Making honey for you and me. 


High in a calico tree, 
As far as your eyes can see, 

You'll see a yellow butterfly, 
Flying almost to the sky. 
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High in a calico tree, 
The bird, butterfly, and bee are three; 
The calico dog and the calico cat 

Are fast asleep on a calico mat. 


The Servants 


BY ANNE EGCLROTEN (10 years) 
Telluride, Colo. 


My name is Carl Stitchen; 
1 work in the kitchen; 

I peel the potatoes 

And slice the tomatoes. 


My name is Joe Marden; 
I work in the garden; 

I plant the seeds 

And pull out the weeds. 


My name is Mary Paiden; 
I am the princess’ maiden; 
I help her down the stairs ; 
I help her into chairs. 


We lead the lives of servants 
In the castle of the king 
In the land called 


W oolee-boolee-bing! 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to pes At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, you may send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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‘The Declaration of Independence 


BY PATRICIA ANN GEORGE (10 years) 
Canton, Ohio 


The Declaration of Independence was 
signed on July 4, 1776. The author who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence was 
Thomas Jefferson. 

The men who signed were very important 
men, too. 

Independence means freedom. They signed 
the Declaration of Independence for our 
freedom. 


My Garden 


BY WILLIAM HOUSER (7 years) 
Alexandria, Va. 


When I go into my garden, 
Can you guess what I can see? 
Rows and rows of vegetables 
Are planted there for me, 
And different kinds of flowers, 
As pretty as can be. 
When I get up in the morning, 
I look out my window, 
And I see the little flowers 
In a merry little row. 


Little Brown-Eyed Baby Sue 


BY SUSAN MARIE SCHALLER (7 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


Go to sleep, my little one; 
Stars are peeking from above, 
Playing peekaboo with you, 
Little brown-eyed baby Sue. 


You're as precious as can be, 
Heaven's gift on Grandma's knee; 
What would we ever do 


Without brown-eyed baby Sue. 
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THIS IS 


JOANIE 
Designed by Wendy Ridout 


(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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THE 


God is my help in every 
need; true, 
God does my every hunger 
feed; too. 
God dwells within me, 


guides my way be 
Through every moment, 
night and day. 


Chained, Yet Free 


(Continued from page 17) 


sank its cruel fangs into Paul’s hand. Fear- 
lessly, Paul shook it off. The island people 
were amazed that he remained alive and 
that his hand did not show any sign of 
swelling. 

Convinced that Paul was no ordinary 
prisoner, the governor of the island enter- 
tained him in his own home. During the 
three months spent on the island, Paul 
taught, healed, and won the affection of 
the islanders. 

After the captain got another ship, 
Paul and his companions went on to 
Rome, where Julius took him to the cap- 
tain of the guard. The captain ordered that 
Paul should be chained to a guard day and 
night, but he could have as many visitors as 
he wanted. 

Although Paul’s body was in chains, his 
thoughts were not. Through loyalty and 
love toward God, he had withstood false ac- 
cusations, shipwreck, imprisonment, and 
persecution without complaint. He knew 
that whatever difficulties lay ahead he 
could meet them wisely and bravely because 
of the Christ Spirit within him. 
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PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
All things I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 

Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 


Friends and followers, Christians, wealthy 
men and slaves from all over the city and 
the empire came to see Paul and to hear 
what he had to say. Even Roman Jews vis- 
ited him. Some contradicted; some refused 
to believe; but others accepted the teachings 
of Jesus and the fact of His resurrection. 


Paul’s trial was delayed again and again 


because Emperor Nero was more interested 


in banquets and games in the arena than in 
the business of government. Meanwhile, 
Paul kept in touch with the churches he had 
helped to establish. He sent messengers and 
long personal letters. 


When he heard that some of the church 
members were misbehaving, Paul rebuked 
them for wrong and shameful acts. But his 
letters also included assurances of God’s 
love. Often, he gave helpful advice on how 
to be good Christians, urging those to whom 
he wrote to keep their thoughts true and 
pure, to praise the good in others, and to 
follow Jesus’ example. 


Today we can share these beautiful, 
helpful messages, for many books in 
our New Testament—Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Phile- 
mon, and Hebrews—were written by Paul. 
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_. ITTLE WILFRED JOHN woke up and smiled. 
“This is the day; this is the day,” he whis- 
pered to himself. 


Just then his daddy looked into the room. 
He said, “Jump up, young man. This is the 
day.” 

Wilfred jumped up. He had never dressed 
and washed so fast. He combed his hair. 
He cleaned his teeth. He even polished his 
shoes. Then he ran to the kitchen for break- 
fast. He was almost too excited to eat. He 
could hardly wait to get in the car with his 
daddy. This was the day Wilfred had waited 
for for a long, long time. This was the day he 
was to have his first airplane ride with his 
grandpa. Wilfred called his grandpa Poppy. 
Poppy was a pilot. 
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Poppy had made Wilfred a promise. He 
had said, “When you are five years old, I 
will take you for a ride in Sky Bird.” 

Sky Bird was the name of Poppy's air- 
plane. It was painted blue and yellow. It 
was beautiful. The cabin had two seats in 
it. It looked like the inside of a small car. 

Daddy said, “You will have to sit very 
quietly. You can’t touch anything in the 
plane.” 

“Tll fold my hands like I do in church. 
I'll fold my hands now,” Wilfred said. 

Poppy walked toward Sky Bird. Wilfred 
walked beside him. He had his hands folded 
tightly. Poppy smiled at him. His daddy 
smiled at him. Everybody was happy. 

Poppy got into Sky Bird first. Then Wil- 
fred’s daddy lifted him into the plane. He 
fastened the safety belt. He said, “You 
lucky, lucky boy.” 

“I'm probably the luckiest boy in the 
world,” Wilfred agreed. 

Poppy put on his earphones. He pulled 
on the starter. The motor started. The pro- 
peller began to spin. The plane made a lot 
of noise. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


For food, dear God, I’m thanking You, 
For health and strength, protection too; 
I pray that every girl and boy 


May have these blessings to enjoy. 


Then Poppy taxied Sky Bird up the run- 
way. They taxied toward the tower. Poppy 
talked into the radio. He talked to the man 
in the tower. He asked for permission to 
take off. 

Then the noise got louder. Sky Bird left 
the ground. They began to climb into the air. 

Wilfred laughed out loud. He loved Sky 
Bird. He loved to fly with Poppy. 

They flew up in the sky. The houses on 
the ground looked like toy houses. The trees 
looked like toy trees. The cars on the roads 
looked like little ants hurrying along. Wil- 
fred looked and looked. He wanted to re- 
member everything he saw. He wanted to 
tell his daddy and mother all about it. He 
wanted to tell his little brother and sister 
all about it. 

After a while they flew back to the air- 
port. Poppy set the plane down slowly and 
easily. 

Wilfred’s daddy was waiting for them. 
He came up to Sky Bird. Wilfred called 
out, “I sat very still. I kept my hands folded 
the whole time. Can I go up again?” 

Poppy and Daddy laughed. Poppy said, 
“Because you were such a very good boy, 
you can go up again someday. Now, we're 
going home for a fancy birthday party.” 

They tied down Sky Bird. Then they 
walked back to the car. Wilfred took big 
steps like Poppy. He said, “When I’m big, 
Pll fly a sky bird, just like Poppy’s.” 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Cold Drinks for Hot Days 


i WARM weather, everyone enjoys a cool 
drink in the afternoon. Here are some reci- 
pes for refreshing drinks which contain 
either milk or fruit juice and, therefore, are 
good for one, as well as delicious tasting. 


Orange Refresher (serves 4) 


2 cups milk 1 cup orange juice 


1 Ths. sugar 
Measure milk and sugar into shaker or 
fruit jar. Add ice cubes or chipped ice and 
shake vigorously. Add one cup of orange 
juice—fresh, frozen, or canned. Shake again. 


Grape Juice Shake (serves 4) 
1 cup grape juice 
tsp. lemon juice 

tsp. salt 


cup sugar 
2 cups milk 


Measure all ingredients into shaker or 
fruit jar and shake well. 


Grapefruit-Banana Mash (serves 2) 


1 banana 
1 cup grapefruit juice 


2 Ths. sugar 
Dash salt 


Mash a banana in a bowl with a fork. 
Spoon mashed banana into a shaker and add 
grapefruit juice, sugar, and salt. Shake well. 
Chill for an hour. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

We all want to be happy and to be liked 
by all those around us. However, we some- 
times feel that someone does not like us or 
that someone seems to pick on us. When 
we do not get along with someone, we 
naturally want to have a new and better 
feeling toward that person. 

To get this better feeling, let us remem- 
ber that the first change in feelings must be- 
gin in us. We cannot change the other per- 
son; we must change ourselves and learn to 
understand the other person. To remember 
that this person with whom we do not seem 
to agree is a child of God will help, and we 
can remember always to think good and true 
thoughts about him. Finding fault with him 
will not help, and we can stop thinking 
about what we consider to be unfair or mean 


and look for the good things about that per- 
son. We know that we can always find good 
in anyone if we look for it. 

This is God’s good world, and He wants 
each of us to have a happy life. If we re- 
member to think kind and loving thoughts, 
to say kind and loving words, and to do kind 
and loving deeds, we can trust God to bring 
happiness and love and understanding into 
our lives. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join us in learning to get along better with 
all those around us, write to Barbara Ben- 
son, WEE WIspoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, 
and ask to have an application blank sent to 
you. 

Lovingly and joyfully, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am a new member. I tried 
to keep the pledge, and I succeeded. There 
was a girl I didn’t like very much, but I 
was very nice to her. Now, I like her, and 
she likes me. —SUZANNE 


= You are indeed a good Booster, Suzanne. 
We like your letter very much. It will help 
us to remember that the best way to make 
new friends and to keep old ones is to take 
time to be nice and to try to understand 
others. In other words, the best way to have 
a friend is to be a friend. 
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Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am very glad to be 
a Good Words Booster. I am trying to keep 
the club rules, and I have memorized The 
Prayer of Faith. Since I joined, I feel closer 
to God. 

Whenever I get angry, I remember the 
club motto: “Love never faileth.” I have 
made several friends just by remembering 
to be loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, 
cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

—KAREN 


= Our club motto, “Love never faileth,” 
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comes from the Bible (I Cor. 13:8), dear, 
and we can prove every day that love never 
fails by letting God’s love show through 
us in all that we think and say and do, And 
as you remember to be loving and happy and 
helpful always, you will find that it is easy 
to make new friends and to keep old friends. 

When we turn to God in prayer and trust 
Him to help us to do what is right, we do 
feel close to Him, Karen. We are very happy 
that you are finding this to be true. 


Dear Barbara: Since I have joined the Good 
Words Booster Club, I have been trying to 
help around the house more. 

I am glad I joined the club. I have been 
keeping the pledge, and I intend to keep it 
all the time. —MARTHA 


« Martha, dear, we too are glad that you 
have joined our happy band of Boosters. 
Boosters are happy boys and girls because 
they are helpful and considerate of others at 
all times. 

Remember that this is God’s good world 
and that there is good in everything that 
happens and in every person. As you look 
for this good all around you, your life will 
be filled with happiness and love and un- 
derstanding. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to be a faithful 
Booster, and I am enjoying it very much. I 
have found out, too, that having trust in 
God helps very much. 
I am now on summer holidays, and I am 
trying to be as helpful as I can. 
—JOYE (British West Indies) 


" We know you are having a happy, joyous 
summer, Joye, because being helpful and 
making others happy always makes us 
happy, too. 

As you put your trust completely in God, 
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He will help you to be kind and understand- 
ing and to know the right and good thing 
to think and say and do at all times. You will 
be happy, and you will bring happiness to 


everyone around you. 


Dear Barbara: | am a new member, and I 
am very glad to be in the Good Words 
Booster Club. It has helped me very much. 

I have a bad temper, and sometimes it gets 
out of hand. I think this isn’t what God 
would want me to do, so I say I’m sorry. 
Then, the person I was fighting and I are 
friends again. —PAT 


= We are very happy to know that you re- 
member to say “I’m sorry” when you have 
said or done something that was not loving 
and kind, Pat. 

As you remember to look for the good in 
every person and in everything that happens, 
you will be so full of good and loving 
thoughts that your temper will no longer 
be a problem. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been trying to be a 
good Booster and to keep the Booster pledge 
this summer. 

I am having a busy and very happy sum- 
mer. I remember to say thank you to God 
every day for the many good times and good 
things I have. —PAUL 


= God has planned more good times and 
more good things for us than we can ever 
possibly imagine, and we are very happy to 
know that you are remembering to thank 
God for each day of your busy, happy sum- 
mer, Paul. 

*As you remember to think only good 
thoughts, say only good words, and do only 
good deeds each and every day, you will 
be happy, and you will spread happiness to 
those around you, too. 
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DADDY’S DAY 


BY ADELAIDE BROOKINS 


I have the very nicest dad! 

To be his child makes me so - - - -! 
I'll try to please him every way, 
‘Cause this is his own special - - -. 
I'll put his slippers by his chair 
And fold his newspaper with ----, 
I'll remember not to shout 

Or bang the door when I go ---. 
When it’s time to go to bed 

And my evening prayers are ----, 
I know that my dear dad will say 


He has had a happy -- -. 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT WORD 


BY LAURA ARLON 


This morning the postman delivered some 
(male mail): 

He brought Mother a notice about a (sale 
sail), 

A sample of shampoo for her (hare hair), 

And four tickets to the county (fair fare). 

For Dad came a bill for our new window 
(pain pane) 

And a bid to play golf, if it does not (rein 
rain). 

My sister received a letter of (blew blue), 

Two short notes, and a post card, (to too). 

And I was as happy as I could (bee be), 

For the postman brought my WEE WIsDoM, 
you (sea see). 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


WHAT'S MY LINE 


BY BEA BROWN 


The letters SER VAN T have been left 
out of these words. In each blank put one 
of these letters and see what kind of work 
these people do. 


. D-li---ym--. 
. T--ch--. 

. P---ch--. 

. M-ch--ic. 

. Polic-m--. 

. P-i----, 


WHERE DOES IT BELONG? 


BY LOIS SNELLING 


On which creature in the second column 
would you find one of the things in the first 
column ? 

. Shark. 
Wasp. 
. Kangaroo. 
. Porcupine. 

Lamb. 

Deer. 

. Elephant. 

. Pigeon, 
Goat. 
Turtle. 


A shell, 
Quills. 
Antlers. 
Fins. 

A beak. 
Wool. 

A pouch, 
A beard. 
A trunk, 
Antennae. 


Sp 
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GEOGRAPHY ? 
EASY AS PIE! 


BY FREDERICK D, BREWER 


Below are the names of the forty-nine 
states, all jumbled up. See if you can un- 
scramble them. Then number them accord- 
ing to the map below. 


If you can do this correctly, it will show Siniolli Haut 


that you know your geography pretty well. Ohida Exast 

Sintonema Spanannylvei 
Brenkasa Mowingy Thousrolinaca Hamcigin 
Devana Yonwerk Owai Whenpashmire 
Adoroloc Thawsngino Readweal Soinailua 
Assank Hisdoreldan Fronilacia Snowinsic 
Rianoza Chustamassest Tunkycek Nadinai 
Greono Thornatokad Gigorea Omalhako 
Tamanno Tucitconcen Salaka Dranlamy 
Hooi Narchlinorato Jeynerwes Tromnev 
Menixwoce Nemia Sentenese Gistrinaview 
Sissipsimpi Simrious Skarnasa Mabalaa 
Rivinagi Thousakotad Arlofid 
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Fourth of July Picnic 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Why the Constitution says every American 
is entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. So I stay here, and you go to the 
picnic if you want to.” 

He threw the challenge at his whole 
family, and for a while, no one answered; 
but Coralee stopped laughing and looked 
troubled. 

His father’s newspaper rustled, and Red 
looked at him uneasily. His father had 
planned on spending the Fourth at the picnic 
grounds with his family, meeting friends 
whom he seldom saw. He would want all of 
his family together. 

“Son,” Mr. Sloan said in his deep voice, 
“since you and Coralee are throwing quota- 
tions around, I'll tell you about one by an 
Englishman named Burke. He said that lib- 
erty without wisdom is the greatest of all 
evils. Without knowledge and good judg- 
ment, it is folly, vice, and madness. And I 
might add that it’s selfishness, too. If you 
stay home, the rest of us will miss you. Be- 
sides, you don’t want to make work for your 
mother. She’d have to unpack and repack 
the basket to leave a lunch for you. So eat 
your breakfast, and let’s go.” 


Rebellion boiled in Red, but his father’s 


eyes told him there was no use arguing. He 
went to the breakfast table like a slave that 
was being driven to the whipping post. He 
mumbled, “Rules! Rules! Rules! Always 
someone telling a fellow what to do!” He 
slumped into his chair. He wished he had 
not lost so much sleep last night. If he had 
turned out his light when he was supposed 
to, he would not feel so dull and sluggish, 
and he could go to the picnic and pitch a 
good game for the Spartans. Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness! How could he 
make them real for himself when his father’s 
calm, steady gaze made him go to the picnic 
and pitch a game for the Spartans, a game 
that they would probably lose? 

Miserable and confused, he dozed all the 
way to the picnic grounds. When the family 
left the car, he sprawled in the back seat 
and heard nothing until his father shook 
him by the shoulders. 

“Wake up, Son! The Spartans won't play 
till after lunch, but another game’s lining 
up. 

ned blinked and rubbed his eyes. It was 
a relief to know that his team wouldn't play 
until later. He felt a little better; by after- 
noon, he might be all right, 

“Who's going to umpire?” he asked. 

A smile twitched at his father’s lips. “Do 
you think we should have an umpire?” he 
asked. 
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“Sure!” said Red. “We have to have one 
to call the plays.” 

“Funny way for you to talk,” said his 
father. ‘‘Just before you ate your breakfast, 
you said, ‘Rules! Rules! Rules! Always some- 
one telling a fellow what to do!’ Don’t you 
want every player to romp over the diamond, 
batting and throwing and catching and run- 
ning around the bases just as he feels like 
it?” 

The question hit Red with numbing force. 
While he hunted for an answer, his father 
turned away and started back to the game. 
Red scrambled for the door. It was hard to 
imagine a baseball game that had no rules 
and no umpire. Without an umpire, the 
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players would probably argue about every- 
thing. There might even be fights. Baseball 
would not be baseball without rules! 


When he sat down by his father to watch 
the game, Red was deeply puzzled. So he 
decided not to think about liberty and free- 
dom and rules for baseball until he was 
wider awake. Somehow, things had to fit to- 
gether. 

He felt soothed by the coolness of the 
shadows under the trees, the singing of 
birds, and the greetings of friends. He felt 
better—good enough, he hoped, to pitch a 
winning game. But the suspicion that his 
liberty was being taken from him kept nag- 
ging at him. His thoughts tripped and 
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lhe Liberty Bell 
BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


AF 


HEN the Declaration of Independence 
was accepted by Congress on July 4, 1776, 
the Liberty Bell, hanging in the belfry of the 
Old State House in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, now known as Independence Hall, 
rang out the news. Cannons were fired, and 
racing horsemen carried the news to distant 
colonies. This famous bell had been cast 
twenty-three years before with this inscrip- 
tion: “Proclaim liberty throughout all the 


sprawled instead of fitting into a pattern he 
could understand. 

Someone touched his shoulder, and Cora- 
lee’s rosy face came between him and his 
father. 

“Have either of you seen anyone eating 
Auntie’s nut bread or sponge cake or our 
big bananas?” 

Red dragged his thoughts back to the 
picnic. “We're not eating yet, are we?” he 
asked. 

“No, we're not. We may not eat at all; 
someone took our basket!” 

Red climbed to his feet. His father rose, 
too. 

“Auntie told me to get it from the car 
so the women could set the tables,” Coralee 
explained, “but it was gone; and I found 
it down by the stream—empty!” 

Mr. Sloan frowned. “So we're short our 
lunch because fellows with crooked ideas 
about liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
took off with it. Come on, Son. We'll drive 
to town and see if we can buy some more 
food.” 

Coralee fell into step with them. 
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land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 


Each year thereafter until the bell cracked, 
this bell brought the people of Philadelphia 
together to celebrate the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence—the Fourth 
of July—which is celebrated from coast to 
coast. 

Owing to the large crack in the bell, it 
now stands on a thirteen-sided pedestal in 
the hallway of the Old State House. It has 
been reverently preserved. This bell stands 
as an historic symbol of our freedom in 
America—"the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 


“You won't have to,” she said. “The 
mothers of the Spartans say they have plenty 
for us, and we are to eat with them. Red, 
did you hear what team we're to play?” 

He nodded. “They'll be easy. They don’t 
even know the rules. But, Dad,” he blurted 
impulsively, “I’m mixed up about fellows 
like me having to mind rules other people 
make. We don’t like it. But we have rules 
for games, and we like the games all right.” 

Mr. Sloan did not answer at once; and 
Coralee suggested softly, “Remember, the 
Bible says, “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.’ Maybe that means that if 
people have the right spirit, they want good 
things for everyone, and they work out ways 
to get them—like the Spartans’ mothers have 
because our basket has disappeared.” 

Mr. Sloan put an approving hand on her 
shoulder. “A person can’t play the game of 
life without rules any more than he can 
play baseball without them. Right, Son?” 

Red’s mind took hold of the idea. Family 
rules, rules for games, and rules of honesty 
and good fellowship—without them, no one 
would have much liberty or happiness. So 
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that was why he and everyone else had to 
follow rules! As his ideas began to fit to- 
gether, Red’s face brightened, and his spirits 
lifted. Now that he understood, he could 
have a good time and pitch a winning game 
for the Spartans. 


Danny’s Birthday Gift 


(Continued from page 10) 


spunky little snort. Bill lifted his rope and 
swung it. In a flash both boys were in the 
muddy pit, bending over the colt. Quickly, 
she was hobbled. Bill boosted and Danny 
pulled till the colt was freed. Danny walked 
ahead, lighting the path. The boys climbed 
out of the canyon and headed home, pull- 
ing the colt along by the halter. 

“Bill,” Danny said under his breath. “May 
I—— Could she be my birthday horse?” 

“Sure,” Bill laughed. “You got out of 
bed to rescue her. And didn’t you see her 
first ?”” 

Danny’s chest swelled. He put his hand 
on the colt’s velvety nose. He closed his eyes 
in thankfulness for the answer to the prayer 
that had been in his heart for so long. In his 
imagination, he could hear the galloping 
hoofs. In a moment his jet black steed 
would leave the earth and zoom toward the 
moon, with fire streaming from her nostrils. 


RIDDLE 

SENT IN BY DAVID DIPLOCK (9 years) 
OTTAWA, ONT., CANADA 

How do you get down off an elephant? 


Answer 


‘98003 YO 
UMOp 399 Nod Ue Yo UMOP 329 },UOP NOX 
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CLOTHESPIW ANIMALS 


BY VIRGINIA AYPELT 


Mase ourself a zoo—full of\stand-up 


animals fthat are made from cardbdrd and 
spring-tfpe clothespins. You can lot 


of fun designing these animals, and they e_ 


fun to play with when they are finished. 

Sketch a&\animal head and body on card- 
board, makinqyre that the clothespin legs 
will be in proportid¥eig the body. Trace the 
outline on a piece of cardsgard and cut out 
the body. Color both sides o and clip 
the clothespin legs in place. Ther&js your 
animal, ready to stand squarely on hisNqwn 
four legs. 

Use your imagination to make an assort- 
ment of animals. There are long-legged 
animals like horses, deer, and giraffes that 
fit the clothespin legs perfectly; but you can 
make other types of animals, too, Try a 
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long, long fachshund, cutting him big 
enough so clothespins will make 
looking legs. Or make a big, fat pif with 
little leg #to stand on—or a cat, sitflng tall 
You cal make birds, too, if you cgn balance 
themfn one clothespin or giveflhem a tail 
that ftouches the ground and felps to sup 
porifthem. 
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POPSICLE-STICK RAFT 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Lav six popsicle sticks side by side. Cut an- 
other stick in half and glue each half across 
the other six to hold them all together. This 
is the platform of your raft. 

Cut another stick in half. Glue one stick 
between the two short pieces so that it will 
stand straight up. When this is dry, spread 
glue along the bottom edges and glue the 
whole thing to the center of the platform. 
Cut a flag or emblem from a piece of felt or 
paper and glue it to the center stick. 

Float your raft in the tub or sink. 
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BUBBLE-BLOWING GOLD FISH 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


= orange-colored construction paper 
cut two gold fish like the illustration, Make 
the eyes, tail, and fin lines with ink or black 
crayon. , 

Lay a soda straw along the middle of one 
fish so that one end of the straw comes out 
of the mouth and the other end out of the 
tail. Place the other fish on top of the straw 
and staple, sew, or glue both fish together in 
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PATTERN \S 4 SIZE 
MAKE SQUARES 34” 


BS 


several places around the edge. Be careful 
not to flatten the straw. 


Dip one end of the straw in bubble solu- 
tion and then blow through the other end. 
Your fish will blow bubbles for you. 


HOBBY CARRYING CASE 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


U.. THREE shoe boxes exactly the same 
size for this hobby carrying case. 


Cut four pieces of 14-inch plywood as 
long as the box covers and about 14 inch 
wider. Sand the edges. Cut the handle 43/ 
inches long and 2 inches high) from a piece 
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of 34-inch scrap wood and screw it to the 
center of one piece of plywood. 


Pile your plywood pieces and the boxes 
one on top of another—first a piece of ply- 
wood, then a box, then a piece of plywood, 
etc. Measure this stack and add an extra 
inch to allow for space between the boxes 
and the shelves. Cut five pieces of 14-inch 
wood this length and 34 inch wide for the 
braces. The side braces, two on each side, 
are placed one inch from each end; and one 
brace is put in the center of one end to form 
the back of the carrying case. Fasten each 
brace to each shelf with at least two nails, 
being sure to space the shelves so there is 
enough room for the boxes to slide in and 
out easily. 


The Discontented Fairy 


(Continued from page7) — 


the time down there among the daisies 
where she saw the butterfly unfold. The sob- 
bing words came tumbling out; the story 
soon was told. 


To Belle’s surprise, her mother laughed. 
“No wonder you can’t fly. If I had huge, 
ungainly wings like that big butterfly, I’m 
sure I couldn’t walk a step, much less get 
off the ground. They're much too big for 
fairy folk to use or carry round.” 


“But they're so b-b-beautiful,” sobbed 
Belle. “I love them so. I thought Id fly so 
well with them. You see, I didn’t know 
they'd be too heavy for me and would keep 
me on the ground. I thought I'd have the 
nicest wings for miles and miles around.” 

“Poor little Belle,’ her mother said, 
“You'll have to live and learn; so just re. 
member, darling, every creature in its tum 
is given what is best for it—to walk, to 
swim, to fly. It wouldn’t do for everyone to 
be a butterfly. Go down now to the Crystal 
Pool and wish them off once more; then 
you will have the silver ones just like you 
had before. But don’t forget your lesson— 
you'll admit it was well taught.” 


So Belle went quickly to the pool, and 
on the way she thought, “I’m glad the queen 
gave me a way to get my own wings back. 
I'll never wish again for gold, all marked 
with black—or any other color, be it red 
or blue or green. I'll someday be as wise per- 
haps as our dear fairy queen.” 

She reached the pool and said the words, 
“I wish, I wish I may give back these wings 
and have again my silver ones today.” 


Dressed in her silver wings again, she 
flew along once more. She hurried to her 
mother, who was waiting by the door. 

“Oh, Mother,” Belle cried gaily, “I’m as 
happy as can be, and will never, never wish 
again for things not meant for me.” 
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N WEE WISDOM for June, we talked about 
Alaska, which has become our forty-ninth 
state. Now, let us pay a brief philatelic visit 
to the territory that we shall soon welcome 
as our fiftieth state: Hawaii. 

Hawaii consists of a group of more than 
twenty islands, nine of which are inhabited, 
in the North Central Pacific Ocean, more 
than two thousand miles from San Francisco. 
The largest island is also named Hawaii. 
The capital, Honolulu, is on the smaller is- 
land of Oahu. 

The islands have had a colorful history. 
According to tradition, they were settled by 
Polynesians who arrived about the year 500 
A.D. In the course of his voyage of ex- 
ploration in 1778, Captain James Cook visit- 
ed the islands and named them the Sand- 
wich Islands in honor of the Earl of Sand- 
wich, who had helped him to organize his 
voyage. 

In the year 1795, the islands were united 
into a kingdom under the rule of King 
Kamehameha I, and they remained a king- 
dom for almost a hundred years. In 1893, 
a revolt by the islanders deposed the reign- 
ing monarch, Queen Liliuokalani. The is- 
landers asked to be annexed to the United 
States. The annexation was delayed, and 
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BY ROLAND REXROTH 


they set up a republic in 1894, with San- 
ford B. Dole as first president. Four years 
later, in 1898, the annexation took place, 
and Hawaii became a part of the United 
States. It was designated a territory in 1900. 

Hawaii is of special interest to stamp col- 
lectors because some of its stamps, issued in 
the year 1851 and 1852, are worth from two 
to fifteen thousand dollars each. Collectors 
call these stamps “Hawaiian Missionaries” 
because almost all of them were used on let- 
ters sent by American missionaries in the 
islands to their friends on the mainland. 

The stamp that we illustrate that is in- 
scribed “H.I.Postage” was issued in 1890, 
and pictures Queen Liliuokalani. She is said 
to be the writer of the famous song, “Aloha 
Oe” (Farewell to Thee). The stamp in- 
scribed “Hawaii” is one of a series issued by 
the republic in 1894, and shows a view of 
Honolulu. 


Our third illustration is one of a series of 
four stamps that was issued by the United 
States in 1937 to honor its territories, Ha- 
waii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. The design pictures the statue of 
King Kamehameha I that stands in Hono- 
lulu. 
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Where Ice-Cream Cones 
Came From 


By Lenelle Marsh Kanthack 


ILLY stuck out his tongue and licked the 
smooth, sweet coolness of his double-dip ice- 
cream cone. “This tastes good,” he said as 
he licked again and again. Eating ice-cream 
cones is a popular pastime today, but it was 
not always so. 

It all began at the fair in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, in 1904. One day a man who was in a 
hurry bought a waffle. He did not have time 
to sit down to eat it, so he carried it in his 
hand, intending to eat it as he hurried along. 
But the waffle was too hot to hold, Then he 
had an idea, He bought a scoop of ice cream 
and wrapped the waffle around it. He liked 
the taste of the waffle and ice cream together, 
and he told his friends about it. Soon, the 
waffle man and the ice-cream man were busy 
filling waffle and ice-cream orders. 

Today, many people do not have time to 
sit down and eat a dish of ice cream, or, like 
Billy, many of them believe eating ice cream 
in a cone is much more fun. They think the 
man at the fair in St. Louis had a good idea 
when he started the ice-cream cone fad. 


Brush Fire 


(Continued from page 14) 


them on some of the steeper slopes, carrying 
water to the thirsty plants when the hot, dry 
summer days threatened to destroy them. 
The rains came early. The boys stood by 
the kitchen window and watched the water 
pour down in sheets, When the sun came 
out again, they pulled on their boots and 
rushed out to inspect their summer’s efforts. 
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The dams had held. The water level in the 
creeks near the house was only a little higher 
than it normally was after a storm. The 
seeds and shrubs they had planted had held 
the rain long enough to permit it to soak 
into the ground. There would be no floods 
on their ranch this year. 

Across the valley on the still bare hills, 
the creeks were like ribbons of mud, carrying 
away the precious topsoil. The water that 
should have been stored for future use was 
hurrying away toward the ocean—flooding 
roads, tearing down bridges, leaving de- 
struction behind it. 

“I know now what he meant,” said Jimmy. 

“Who?” asked Johnny. 

“Father Time,” replied his twin. “He told 
us to take care of his hills.” 

Jimmy indicated their own green hills 
with a wide sweep of his arm. They made 
a sharp contrast to the devastation on either 
side. 

“We've been taking care of ours,” he said. 

“You're right,” agreed Johnny. ‘Nature 
did her best this summer, but it wasn’t 
enough. She needed people to help her.” 

“What we've done this summer isn't 
enough, though,” continued Jimmy. “We 
won't be through with the task Father Time 
gave us until every man, woman, and child 
in the country knows and cares about the 
terrible destruction that one little match can 
cause.” 


RIDDLE 


SENT IN BY DAVID DIPLOCK (9 years) 
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Why did the little red house call the doctor? 


Answer 
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HORSE SENSE 


What is most important about a person? Is it looks, or is 
it the qualities like friendliness, honesty, helpfulness, and good 


An unusual story in the July number of Progress magazine 
gives a good answer to this question. It tells about two girls 
and a boy who learn a lesson about people through a horse 
show and their preparation for it. Written by Helen L. 
Renshaw, this fascinating story is entitled “Horse Sense.” 

Also in the July number of Progress is an article that will 
help you if you have ever envied someone or been en- 
vied by someone. This article, written by Faith Raeder, is 
called “What Can You Do about Jealousy?” 

Every month, Progress magazine presents stories and arti- 
cles especially suited to the needs and tastes of teen-agers, It 
also includes photographs, fine inspirational poems, and spe- 
cial feature departments. 

If you are approaching high-school age, you will enjoy 
Progress for yourself; or it makes an appreciated gift for an 
older brother or sister. A full year’s subscription for Progress 
—12 monthly issues—is $2. 
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Answers to Puzzles 
Daddy’ s Day 
Glad. Day. Care. Out. Said. Day. 


Choose the Ri ght Word 


Mail. Sale. Hair. Fair. Pane. Rain. Blue. Too. 
Be. See. 


W hat’s My Line 


1. Fisherman. 2. Merchant. 3. Carpenter. 4. 
Deliveryman. 5. Teacher. 6. Preacher. 7. Me- 
chanic. 8. Policeman. 9. Engineer. 10. Painter. 


Where Does It Belong? 


9.G. 10. B. 


Geo graphy? Easy As Pie! 


1. Nevada. 2. Ohio. 3. Montana. 4. Alaska. 
5. Alabama. 6. Iowa. 7. Florida. 8. Colorado. 
9. Washington. 10. Illinois. 11. New Mexico. 
12. Minnesota. 13. Virginia. 14. Kansas. 15. Ari- 
zona. 16. Nebraska. 17. New York. 18. North 
Carolina. 19. Connecticut. 20. Utah. 21. Maine. 
22. North Dakota. 23. Rhode Island. 24. Mis- 
souri. 25. Oregon. 26. Massachusetts. 27. Pennsyl- 
vania. 28. Indiana. 29. Vermont. 30. South Da- 
kota. 31. New Hampshire. 32. Wyoming. 
33. Louisiana. 34. New Jersey. 35. Georgia. 
36. Tennessee. 37. Maryland. 38. California. 
39. Idaho. 40. Oklahoma. 41. Wisconsin. 42. Ar- 
kansas. 43. Kentucky. 44. Mississippi. 45. West 
Virginia. 46. South Carolina. 47. Michigan. 


48. Delaware. 49. Texas. 
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up for the Fourth of July because the WEE WISDOM 
staff and I are going on a picnic. Before we go, though, 
I want to give you the latest news about WEE WISDOM, 

Many of you wrote to tell us how much you liked the 
serial “Serilda’s Star,” by Olive Rambo Cook; so, starting 
in the August number, WEE WISDOM is going to bring 


and her beautiful horse. Written by the same author and 


Serilda takes Star to compete in a horse show and how the 
two of them get into difficulties as a result. 


new serial begins, is also the special birthday number, 
featuring material by WEE WISDOM readers. You aré 


who is ten; “Patsy’s Temper,” by Mary-Vance Tilton, who 
is eleven; and “Eclipse,” a story about a wild horse, by 
Louise Strain, who is also eleven. 

Of course, the August number of WEE WISDOM will 
include other stories, too, along with special things to maké 
and all the regular features and departments. You will 
want to read it yourself, and it also makes a wonderful 
number with which to begin a gift subscription for somé 


y 


tion with WEE WISDOM’s birthday number! WEE WIS 
DOM is priced at $2 a year. 


Well, I have to be off on our picnic now, but I'll be 
seeing you next month! e 


rwee wisdom 
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Arthur 7 
(His Mark} 


- Hello! How do you like my fancy hat? I am all dressed | 


you another exciting serial about this little pioneer girl 


_ entitled “Serilda’s Shining Star,” the new serial tells how : 


The August number of WEE WISDOM, in which the 2 


sure to enjoy “The Magic Sea Shell,” by Katharine Bestjil 


special friend of yours. You can start a birthday subscrips f 
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